no                 THE GRAND JURY

looked round. " Signify, gentlemen, signify1 " cried
the usher. " Two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve. True
Bill, True Bill! Next case. Page six, number eleven.'J

Number eleven was a genuine murder case, and
sensation pervaded the room when the murdered
man's wife was brought in, weeping. She sobbed out
the oath, and the foreman, wishing to be kind, said,
encouragingly, " State briefly what you know of this
case/'

She sobbed out her story, and was led away. The
foreman glanced round the tables.

"I think we ought to hear the doctor," said the
red-faced man. The doctor was called and described
a deep incised wound, severing certain anatomical
details.

" I think we ought to hear the constable/' said the
red-faced man, and there was a murmur of agreement.
A policeman came in, carrying a brown paper parcel.
Having described the arrest, he unwrapped a long
knife, which was handed round the tables for inspec-
tion. When it reached the red-faced juror, he regarded
the blade closely up and down, with gloating satis-
faction. "Are those stains blood?" he askeA the
policeman.

" Yes, sir; them there is the poor feller's blood."

The red-faced man looked again, and suddenly turn-
ing upon Mr. Clarkson, went through a pantomime of
plunging the knife into his throat. At Mr. Clarkson's
horrified recoil he laughed himself purple.

"Well said the Preacher you "may know a man by
his laughter/' Mr. Clarkson murmured, while the red-
faced man patted him amicably on the back.

" No offence, I hope; no offence! " he said. " Come
and have some lunch. I always must, and I always